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rT ‘HIS article is no brief for essences. Yet essences have supplied 
-* a metaphysical need. In the midst of the universal flux of 
pragmatism, relativism, and similar doctrines, they have furnished 
little islands of identity where many a shipwrecked metaphysician 
has found at least temporary respite. It is as an emergence of the 
principle of identity above the flood of flux that essences are of 
interest. An essence by any other name would serve as well. 

A recent article by Mr. Carlos Kling,’ which criticizes the use 
of essences by Drake and of various concepts by Sellars, takes even 
more serious issue with the treatment of essences by the present 
writer in a recent issue of this JourNaL.? It would seem in all 
good conscience as if Mr. Kling is right in regard to Sellars and 
Drake. For all their ‘‘epistemological’’ devices and essences, the 
knower must finally take the icy plunge to reach the object. Nor 
do such terms as ‘‘logical identity’’ help out in the least, since be- 
tween such identity and that of the existing content of the object 
stretch whole polar seas of difference. But this is not all that can 
be said about essences. 

Mr. Kling’s position and that of the writer are so fundamentally 
diverse that it is necessary to start with first principles in discuss- 
ing them. It is entirely possible to accept Santayana’s analysis 
of change as a starting-point without going farther with its author. 
Santayana asserts that before an intuition of change ‘‘the first 
term of that change had occurred separately.’’* Further on he 
says: ‘‘By a curious fatality, the more you insist on the sense of 
change the more you hedge yourself in in the changeless and the 
immediate.’’* And later, ‘‘A certain actual persistence is requi- 
site to perceive a flux... .’’> Without something remaining per- 
manent he believes that ‘‘no change could be specified.’’* Thus 
far the position of the writer is in complete accord with Santayana’s, 
but there the agreement ends. 

Santayana believes that essences to supply the need of abso- 

1‘*The Vanishing Essence,’’ this JouURNAL, Vol. XXVI, p. 597. 

2This JOURNAL, Vol. XXVI, p. 300. 

8 Scepticism and Animal Faith, p. 27. 

4 Ibid., p. 29. 


5 Ibid., pp. 30-31. 
6 Ibid., p. 114. 
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luteness in change must be lifted into a superior region.” It would 
be a simple matter if essence and existence could be thus held 
clearly and securely apart. It does not seem, however, that this 
can be done without violence to the fact. It will be readily ad- 
mitted that change without points of reference is impossible. It 
would seem as if it would also have to be admitted that points of 
reference without change would be impossible. Essences may be 
limiting concepts not ‘‘formal to the series’? which they limit, yet 
taking their significance from the series. They may be dimen- 
sions at right angles, so to speak, to the series of the several 
changes, possessing no value within the series, but defining their 
directions. Or they may be starting points of change. In all of 
these tentative definitions essence and change are held together in 
the bonds of necessary implication; each needs the other to be 
real at all. At the same time, to serve their purpose essences must 
be absolutely independent of change in order to play their part 
within the bonds of mutual dependence. Hence it is that contra- 
diction seems to be the proper characterization of the relation of 
essence and change. To turn to our purpose a line from Bret 
Harte’s parody on ‘‘Maud Muller’’; ‘‘It is, but hadn’t ought to be.’’ 

In close accord with Santayana, Mr. Kling says that essences 
only record the forms or stages of change.* There is the crux of 
the whole matter. Essences do indeed record change; they are an 
infinite system of codrdinates, independent, absolutely identical 
with themselves. Yet, contradictorily, they are internally affected 
by change; they come into existence as sections of change and as 
the fruits of change; without change they could not be real. They 
are united with change in a wedlock of ‘‘tragic tension.’’ 

It is impossible for the writer to accord such great finality to 
Hume as does Mr. Kling. Much water has flowed under philo- 
sophical bridges in the last hundred and fifty years. Hume worked 
under the limitations of the British empirical school, with its 
clear-cut distinctions and pieces that go together like a house of 
blocks. An object, for instance, has unity, but not identity. A 
multiplicity of objects (obviously coexisting) does not have iden- 
tity. Only when time or duration enters does a thread of identity 
come in to connect up objects in succession.° This analysis, it 
seems to me, easily breaks down under criticism. In the first place 
there are no indivisible objects, the limit of perception and even 
the quantum of radiant energy being only practical and not theo- 

7 Realm of Essences, pp. 23, 34, et passim. 


8‘*The Vanishing Essence,’’ this JoURNAL, Vol. XXVI, pp. 601-602. 
® Ibid., p. 603. 


10 Hume, Treatise of Human Nature, Book I, Part IV, Section II, Green 
and Grose edition, pp. 489-490. 
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retical limits of division. Again, there is no pure, timeless co- 
existence of parts within an object. Thus the object holds within 
itself a type of succession, and the ‘‘unity’’ of the object is assimi- 
lated to ‘‘identity’’ even in Hume’s terms. Or, to look at it from 
the other side, every identity, however great a succession it em- 
braces, has a certain as-such-ness or immediate ‘‘unity’’ which as- 
similates Hume’s identity to his ‘‘unity.’’ His ‘‘identity’’ and 
‘‘ynity’’ now chameleon-like are first one and then the other or 
both at the same time. Neither Hume nor the great Jehovah can 
by mere fiat keep the world in order. 

The basis of the philosophy implied in these criticisms of Hume 
and Santayana is change. To realize how universal change is, it is 
only necessary to observe every-day happenings. All is in change. 
Things are decaying, changing position, taking on new values; per- 
ceptions are being compared, worked over, verified, evaluated; uni- 
versals are growing out of particulars or subsuming new particulars; 
illusions are becoming more fanciful or are being brought to book 
and discarded; social forces are ever seeking a new equilibrium. 
Turn where we will the same drama meets our eyes. Nothing can 
be imaged as not changing. We are in a flux as wild as any rela- 
tivist has ever dreamed. 

But in the flux is the implication of identity. The movement is 
from something and in some direction and when we throw the 
points of departure and the directions themselves into movement 
this latter movement is in turn relative to some points of reference 
and so on without limit. Now these identities have the widest pos- 
sible range. Anything that can be considered as such is an identity, 
since change can take it as its starting point. It may be an ex- 
istent, an illusion, any relation taken as such, two identities taken 
in their union as such, a section of change like the Great War. In 
fact an identity may be anything whatever that can have a char- 
acter, be investigated and named. Identity is thus as multiform as 
change itself. 

Admitting identities and change, why not let them stand ab- 
stractly separate from each other as Santayana seems to do? But 
they can not be thought separately: think them separately and they 
vanish into nothingness. They can not be thought together as 
modifying each other, for then the identities fail to serve as points 
of reference. Though an object must be beyond the knowing situa- 
tion to be a thing known, it must be in the knowing situation and 
consequently modified to be known. To hold identity and change 
independent of each other is out of the question and yet they have 
to be independent of each other. Hence the persistent contra- 
diction. 
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Essences taken in the sense of the writer’s previous article ™ 
are nothing but identities taken in the widest sense conceivable. 
The reason for using the concept of essences was to connect up 
with previous discussion and to bring out the implicit nature of 
essences as identities. But the word ‘‘identity’’ can be substituted 
in that article wherever ‘‘essence’’ was used. 

In this scheme of things an existent is only an identity or es- 
sence distinguished from other identities such as illusions, errors, 
and anticipations by an assignable difference. An existent is iden- 
tical as such like anything else in the universe. There have been 
two tendencies of late in the discussion of existence, the one to 
make it represent change as against the changeless, and the other 
to make it changeless and unassimilable as against the fluidity of 
mental processes. The former is illustrated in Santayana’s distinc- 
tion between essence and existence in The Realm of Essence; the 
latter in the epistemological discussions of Drake and Strong who 
implicitly recognize that the existent is resistant and unassimilable 
by the mental processes and that effort must be made to reach out 
and claim it. The writer’s own position is that the existent is 
changing and yet that it is identical as changing, and that every 
phase of it, however transient, must be identical in its own moment. 
It may be two identities taken together; it may be a section of 
change; it may be a flash of jagged lightning; it may be the light- 
ning accompanied by thunder. And these identities do not abide 
in a remote eternity of pure form, but in coincident contradictory 
partnership with change. The figures on a Grecian urn in their 
moment of ‘‘wild ecstasy’’ and ‘‘mad pursuit’’ are not banished 
to a plaintive interstellar realm of beauty: they help by their ten- 
sion with the changing to maintain the frame of the present world. 

When it comes to epistemology one might envisage the present 
solution in terms of the doctrine of emergent levels. The exponents 
of the latter position are always so triumphant over the fact that 
their emergent is unique and irreducible that they do not complete 
the analysis. They fail to see that the abstract antecedents of a 
new quality trail along in their separateness unmodified as part of 
the specification of the emergent as containing the antecedents 
modified. Now if we conceive the knowing situation as an emergent 
level in which the antecedent thing is modified, the unmodified 
antecedent thing must trail along as part of the specification of the 
new level. And that is the way we know the thing in its inde- 
pendence of our knowing. 

In keeping with the principles here presented the answer to 


11** Apropos of Essences,’’ this JOURNAL, Vol. XXVI, p. 300. 
12 Pp. 21-25. 
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Kling’s question how an essence becomes an existent ** is that an 
existent is an identity and hence an essence. When it is asked how 
we can know whether an essence is in a process or not ** the answer 
is that it is always in a process except for the principle that it 
must be outside the process in order to serve as its point of refer- 
ence. The query whether a process is an existent or an essence 
or an identity-change principle ** may be met in two ways: if it is 
an objective process taken as such, like a fire, it is an existent; if 
it is a subjective process taken as such, like a flight of fancy, it 
would be called a subsistent; but in either case the process would 
be an identity, or an essence in the sense used here; and as involv- 
ing within itself identity and change it would be an illustration of 
the principle here in question. 

Kling objects that the identity-change principle does not ex- 
plain just how differences are resolved, when the principle is es- 
sence, when existent, when both, why it can be purely one or purely 
the other or both at the same time; whereas each of the two schools, 
the neo-realists and the critical realists, provide explanatory and 
epistemological machinery within their systems.’* This is a legit- 
imate question, the answer to which is vital to the principle here 
sponsored. Machinery has been a handicap to both critical realists 
and neo-realists, more, of course, to the former than to the latter; 
machinery is what we are trying to get away from. 

This answer can be understood only in the light of the nature 
of explanation. There has been a prevalent assumption that ex- 
planation builds a bridge between the thing explained and its 
analytical antecedents or elements. This has given rise to the 
rationalistic fallacy that the complex is ‘‘nothing but’’ the simple 
elements entering into it or preceding it, in other words, that the 
complex is identical with the simple. Thus the higher mental 
forms become ‘‘nothing but’’ sensations; life becomes ‘‘nothing 
but’’ matter; mind becomes ‘‘nothing but’’ life in certain forms. 
There is a belief that at a certain point in explanation the right 
term can be ‘‘plugged in,’’ the circuit closed, and the different 
will thereupon become the absolutely identical. In epistemology 
the same tendency is shown: it is thought that at some point 
a clever device will be invented and presto! datum will be iden- 
tical with the existent. Explanation according to the identity- 
change principle, on the other hand, is not reductive, but inter- 
polative. Nowhere among the finite terms of the series do we find 
the secret spring that makes the different identical. Most of the 


18 This JouRNAL, Vol. XXVI, p. 600. 
14 Ibid. 

15 Ibid, 

16 Ibid., p. 601. 
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epistemological discussions involving essences, data, sensa, and 
existents are either guided by the hope of finding that secret spring 
or are contented with mere analytical description. But these atti- 
tudes are not metaphysical. The identity-change principle at- 
tempts among other things to explain explanation by a different 
technique. From this viewpoint, explanation is only one of the 
mediations in which the world abounds, a departure from a given 
status in the direction of the analytical. It is valuable as giving 
clues and means of control, but it never reaches complete elucida- 
tion, complete reduction to antecedent terms—there is always an 
overplus of quality unexplained or the thing explained would col- 
lapse into its antecedents and be no more. Only at infinity can we 
conceive an object to be so perfectly explained as to be identified 
with its antecedents. Yet, nevertheless, in its immediate status as 
unexplained, but potentially explained without limit, it is in its 
nature implicitly its other. In the problem of knowledge the given- 
in-consciousness is immediately itself, but implicitly the existent; 
and that organism of implication makes the existent present to 
consciousness. In such a scheme epistemological machinery can 
be validated only as it makes no claim to validating itself and falls 
back on a more metaphysical principle. The identity-change prin- 
ciple requires no machinery because it is the warrant back of all 
machinery. 

Comparison with other philosophies may help in the task of 
making this principle plain. Take the doctrine of Hegel, omit any 
commitment to the specific categories which he worked out, omit 
also exclusive acceptance of his specific line of development, reduce 
the absolute to the position of a limiting concept no more neces- 
sary to the whole than ‘‘being’’ and ‘‘nothing,’’ in short retain 
nothing but the principle of dialectic driven by inherent contra- 
diction, and you have the position here expounded. Or, again, take 
Bradley’s doctrine of appearance, refuse to fly to evils that you 
know not of in the bosom of the absolute, reduce the absolute to 
the status of any other universal, call Appearance, with all the 
ontological conflict which Bradley’s penetrating analysis revealed, 
Reality, and you have the position here under discussion. A good 
name for the position would be ‘‘ dialectical realism.’’ 

The same thing may also be brought out by a contrast with the 
philosophy of 8. Alexander, whom Mr. Kling mentions. Many 
things in Alexander, as for instance his doctrine of levels, are en- 
tirely congenial to the metaphysics of this article. But certain 
other features are not. Alexander has made Space-Time an ‘“‘all- 
embracing stuff.’’*" Space-Time for him has ‘‘ primordial or crude 


17 Space, Time, and Deity, II, pp. 345, 428, 
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continuity.’’?* With this primordial continuity as inclusive matrix 
of everything, being is just the occupation of a place in this con- 
tinuity, ‘‘the exclusion of the other which makes identity into 
being is its relation not within itself, but within Space-Time to 
other space-times.’’?® There is no vital interaction between the 
thing and its other: that is all taken over by the continuity of 
Space-Time. With regard to the vexed question of internal and 
external relations which concerned Bradley so deeply, Alexander 
maintains that relations do not imhere in their terms being ‘‘spatio- 
temporarily’’ outside of them, but, on the other hand, that they 
can not be so external to their terms as to deny the crude continuity 
of Space-Time.” This seems like a perfect case of begging the 
question, since all real problems are thrown back upon the assumed 
continuity of the all-embracing whole. In keeping with this con- 
ception of passive things Alexander assumes a misus to make them 
move.”? 

The doctrine discussed in the present article is widely different 
in this respect. Things are not set in a primordial continuum that 
carries them along: they themselves by virtue of what they are 
enter into the stress and strain of existence; relations are unde- 
niably internal and undeniably external at the same time; the con- 
tinuum itself, instead of being the ultimate reality, is only a corre- 
late of the discontinuum. The world moves, not because of any 
‘*‘nisus’’ or pull or shove, but because it is so inherently contra- 
dictory that it can not remain at rest. Contradiction is the original 
sin that breaks up the placidity of the heavenly chorus and keeps 
things happening. 

In this doctrine of contradiction why is not one answer to a 
question as good as another? In answering this question, implied 
in Mr. King’s effective ‘‘Seylla and Charybdis’’ figure,?? the prin- 
ciple of negation must be first touched briefly. James is having 
great fun with Hegel when he says: ‘‘ Every idea of a finite thing 
is of course a concept of that thing and not a concept of anything 
else. But Hegel treats this not being a concept of anything else as 
if it were equivalent to the concept of anything else not being, or 
in other words as if it were a denial or negation of everything 
else.’’?* The inadequacy of James’ criticism serves to set off the 
truth of Hegel. The thing and its other are not casually and in- 
differently thrown together. A concept works two ways: it tells 

18 Ibid., I, p. 251. 

19 Ibid., I, p. 198. 

20 Ibid., I, pp. 250-251. 

21 Ibid., II, pp. 346, 348, 353, 361, 368. 


22 This JOURNAL, Vol. XXVI, pp. 604-605. 
23 A Pluralistic Universe, p. 106. 
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not only what the thing is but also what it is not. The more accu- 
rately a thing is thought the more its other is pared away. From 
the standpoint of the thing’s identity the rest of the world does not 
exist—pure identity allows no relation to an other. From the 
standpoint of the other the thing does not exist—the identity of 
the other in turn allows no relation. But both exist in ontological 
conflict. While, as before indicated, Hegel should not be followed 
in his overemphasis of the absolute, the analysis here given is basic 
to the position presented in this article. 

Nor does this principle reduce existence to mere static neutral- 
ity any more than the principle of action and reaction reduces the 
physical universe to a state of stale-mate. A certain status is al- 
ways uppermost, but an effort to think it consistently reveals the 
inherent contradiction. The only condition under which there can 
be any contradiction is a certain status dialectically turning itself 
wrong side out. In making an analysis of any given situation we 
do not find either of two opposites indifferently, but one of them in a 
definite status and the other as an implicit tension. If, for instance, 
we are analyzing a chemical compound for calcium and find it, we 
actually discover calcium, and then as inseparably involved in it 
as such we find the periodic system of the elements and all the 
electronic theory of recent years, all of which at infinity is its exact 
other. That which is thus dragged in is not calcium, but it is nec- 
essary to the placing of calcium as such. Analysis is thus not 
rendered futile. 

And this brings in the basic question of order. Does contradic- 
tion mean that anything can happen haphazard? In the first place 
the law of contradiction holds true: a thing can not both be and not 
be. If this were not the case there would be no starting point in the 
progress in rendering its other explicit. In a word, identity is re- 
quired to specify difference. But the law of contradiction is at the 
same time implicitly contradicted: a thing can both be and not be. 
This magnetic polarity of the is and the is not always has an axis of 
tension: every magnitude has its line of increase and decrease and 
every quality has its line of variation of intensity. Instead of being 
without order the universe under this scheme transforms itself into 
an infinite system of axes of tension in dimensional articulation 
with each other. Inherent contradiction does not do away with 
order, but establishes the only conceivable conditions of order. 

The dialectical realist’s type of order is inherently dramatic. 
Within it essences play an active part. They have lost on the one 
hand their exclusively other-worldly sense and on the other their 
exclusively epistemological sense, though they may still retain those 
significations among others. They have been universalized. They 
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have not vanished; though by being viewed sub specie wternitatis 
they may be considered to be in the accepted Freudian sense ‘‘sub- 
limated,’’ that is to say, they have ceased to constitute a menace. 


CHARLES M. PERRY. 
UNIVERSITY OF OKLAHOMA. ; 





TOLSTOY’S ESTHETIC DEFINITION OF ART 


(poems philosophy of art consists of two distinct elements: 

the first is esthetic in purpose and meaning, and defines art as 
the infectious communication of emotions; the second is socio- 
religious, and is concerned with the moral value of the emotions or 
experiences transmitted by means of art. Unhappily, critics have 
concentrated completely upon the moral passion in his view and its 
incidental prejudices. It is therefore very proper to grant full au- 
tonomy to that part of Tolstoy’s theory which is purely esthetic and 
to examine it in the light of recent thought. 

Tolstoy’s esthetic definition of art is as follows: ‘‘To evoke in 
oneself a feeling one has once experienced, and having evoked it in 
oneself, then, by means of movements, lines, colors, sounds, or forms 
expressed in words, so to transmit that feeling that others may ex- 
perience the same feeling—this is the activity of art. ... Artisa 
human activity, consisting in this, that one man consciously by means 
of certain external signs, hands on to others feelings he has lived 
through, and that other people are infected by these feelings, and 
also experience them.’’! Briefly, Tolstoy’s definition may be sum- 
marized in one sentence: ‘‘Art is the infectious communication of 
emotions.’’ Three concepts are involved in this definition: That art 
is communication ; that it is infectious communication; that it is the 
infectious communication of emotions. The three words ‘‘communi- 
cation,’’ ‘‘infectious,’’ and ‘‘emotions,’’ are focal in Tolstoy’s es- 
thetic approach to art and their meanings and implications must be 
closely considered. 

The controversy as to whether art is essentially expression or 
communication seems to me entirely fortuitous. The solution is 
simple and lucid: art is expression for the sake of communication. 
When John Stuart Mill wrote that the poet never thinks of a lis- 
tener,? he gave utterance to an inadequately partial truth. It may 
be that at the moment of impelling inspiration, in the fiery enchant- 
ment of an absorbing mood, in his vision of the glamorous quality of 
a thing and his feelings about it, the poet becomes oblivious of the 

1 Tolstoy: What Is Art? and Essays on Art, tr. by A. Maude, p. 123 (Vol 
18 in Tolstoy Centenary Ed.). 

2 Mill: Dissertations and Discussions (Am. Edition), Vol. I, p. 97. 
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world and of men and is concerned only with the music and the 
imagery of his poem. Surely this is a psychological factor that 
enters into every human activity. In every task the spirit of crea- 
tion descends upon the loving performer and his attention and pas- 
sion become riveted to the thing itself. This is true of any creative 
process because somewhere in the soul of the maker there is a pro- 
found intuitive awareness of the ultimate function and purpose of 
the fulfilled dream, of the accomplished task. The urge to express, 
to find a final and inevitable form for a feeling: or thought, flows 
directly out of that consuming hunger that all men possess for spir- 
itual communion. Art is expression for the sake of communication. 
It is an objectification of an experience for the sake of a beholder; 
it is addressed to his imagination. Art is a communicable ex- 
pression; the two terms are inseparable; the one is the complement 
of the other. 

It is in his insistence upon the communicability of art that Tol- 
stoy differs from Véron. To Véron art was essentially expression ; 
the external manifestation of the emotions felt by men. Tolstoy 
points out the insufficiency of such a definition very succinctly: ‘‘A 
man may express his emotions by means of lines, colors, sounds, or 
words, and yet may not act on others by such expression, and then 
the manifestation of his emotions is not art.’’* For art must be 
shared; it must be perceived and felt by a beholder; it must act on 
others who become keenly aware of its existence and power. The 
flowering of art is communication: the wafting of a vision, the revela- 
tion of an experience to humanity. 

In an essay published in this JourNaL‘* Professor Ducasse af- 
firms the correctness of the view held by Véron. He believes that 
Tolstoy failed to discern the intrinsic nature of language. He cites 
as evidence the very specific fact that his own paper—the paragraph 
which contained the critique of Tolstoy—would remain a perfect 
expression of his thoughts, even if it were not read by anyone, and 
consequently could not perform that transmitting or communi- 
eating function which Tolstoy postulated as fundamental to lan- 
guage. This seems to me fanciful. Professor Ducasse creates an 
artificial situation and endows it with circumstances which are 
psychologically inconceivable. The truth is that when Professor 
Ducasse wrote his essay, there was no doubt in his mind that his 
thoughts would be shared and his words would be read. The desire 
to express was imperceptibly and inextricably blended with a deeply- 
rooted urge to transmit and to communicate—its single result con- 
stituted the written paper. And yet Professor Ducasse can not fully 
do away with this problem of communication ; he forbids it to enter 

3’ Tolstoy: What Is Art? p. 120. 

4 Vol. XXV, pp. 181-186, March 29, 1928. 
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through the door, but permits it to flutter in through the window. 
He can not deny the transmitting phase in art, therefore he attrib- 
utes it to the gregarious impulse, which he describes as different and 
separate from the impulse to express. Is it really true that in the 
artistic activity it is possible to make a sharp and definite cleavage 
between the two impulses? Is it not their coalescence, their union 
that stimulates, provokes, and brings forth into the world that genu- 
ine work of art which can be shared, enjoyed, and comprehended? If 
Professor Ducasse is right, why should the artist wish to externalize 
his expression in a recognizable medium? Art as expression needs 
no external manifestation; its aim is achieved in the sheer in- 
tuition. Once this theory is acknowledged only one possible con- 
clusion follows: Croce’s doctrine that art is internal expression con- 
summated even before the act of exteriorization has begun. But this 
is an evasion of the real problem: the essence and function of art 
as a dynamic human activity, as a profound social phenomenon. 
The social force and significance of art is rooted in its communi- 
eability ; this communicability clearly means the transmission and 
revelation of feelings and thoughts. Whether this is due to the ex- 
teriorized intuition or to a gregarious impulse, is a different prob- 
lem; what remains indisputably clear is the fact that art becomes 
art only when it is shared and perceived and appreciated by others, 
when it is a genuine expression for the sake of an effective communi- 
cation. Tolstoy did not, as Professor Ducasse would have us believe, 
propound a theory of language; he did not even directly and per- 
emptorily deny that the art process in the strictest psychological 
sense may not perhaps be analyzed to be an expressive activity with- 
out any ulterior interests. What he did defend was the thesis that 
art in the matrix of social life could have its only discoverable value 
when it speaks the language of the human heart in a way that can 
be understood and shared by many. Véron’s theory is at best in- 
complete; the outward expression of feelings remains an invisible 
sun until its warmth and shimmer pass into the being of a beholder; 
more, somewhere in the spirit of the artist is a glowing desire to 
make this expression a thing of strength and sweetness, of lovely 
and bejeweled passion so as to render it more communicable to a 
beholder. It is not essential to the truth of Tolstoy’s conception of 
art to prove that even psychologically it arises out of the wish to 
transmit,® rather than merely to express. Still it is immensely im- 
portant to note that both Grosse and Hirn in their anthropological 
studies of the origins and beginnings of art unite in their verdict 
that ‘‘an individual art is nowhere demonstrable’’; that ‘‘art ap- 

5 Or more precisely, out of the blended, out of the inextricably blended 


wish to express-and-to-communicate, i.e., art is expression for the sake of 
communication. 
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pears as a social manifestation’’;* that ‘‘the artist’s presentation 
needs for its completeness to be complemented by the beholder’s 
conception’’;* that ‘‘without a public—in the largest sense of the 
word—no art would ever have appeared.’’ ® 

The meaning of Tolstoy’s concept of communication becomes 
even clearer when it is noted that he always stressed that element in 
it which he called infectiousness or contagiousness. To tell a tale 
is not enough for art; it must sear the soul of the contemplator, or 
delight it, with the feelings and experiences of the artist. The dear- 
est quality in art to Tolstoy was its power of union—that wonder 
by dint of which hearts and minds estranged from each other in the 
artificial market-places of the world are reunited in the strong and 
simple love of their common understanding of their common hu- 
manity. It was perhaps this that Shelley had in mind when he 
condemned egotism as the colossal obstacle to the writing of good 
poetry and attributed all great poetry to Love.® Art communicates ; 
it does more: it unites. It is a form of communion in which the 
spirit participates. 

Doubtless Tolstoy was more concerned with the moral or spiritual 
significance of the infectiousness of the artistic communication. He 
was, however, also cognizant of its sheer esthetic and psychological 
importance. It is worth while to note that the contagiousness of art 
was emphasized in some manner or other by a number of thinkers in 
the history of esthetic thought. It is already implied in the principle 
of catharsis which Plato faintly intimated and which Aristotle 
formulated. In fact Aristotle already had a real glimpse of the 
modern notion of the relieving power and function of art. It is 
clearly evident in Croce’s doctrine of the identity of genius and 
taste. Croce sees the high peak of art in that supreme moment when 
the vision of the artist and the beholder is blended in the same 
intuition, when the boundary between genius and taste disappears, 
when both clasp the same concrete image. This is Tolstoy’s conta- 
giousness of art; the very sentence in which he speaks of this union is 
similar to Croce’s language.’® It is corroborated by Hirn from the 

6 E. Grosse: Beginnings of Art, p. 50. 

7E. Grosse: Beginnings of Art, p. 26. 

8 Y. Hirn: Origins of Art, p. 25. 

® Shelley: Defense of Poetry, edited by Prof. A. 8. Cook, p. 14. 

10 Tolstoy: ‘*The recipient of a truly artistic impression is so united to 
the artist that he feels as if the work were his own and not someone else’s— 
as if what it expresses were just what he had long been wishing to express.’’ 
(What Is Art? p. 228.) 

Croce: ‘*. . . But in that contemplation and judgment, our spirit is one 
with that of the poet, and in that moment we and he are one thing.’’ (4s- 
thetic: p. 121, Eng. tr. by D. Ainslie.) 

No attempt is made here to imply that there is any fundamental kinship 
between the theories of Tolstoy and Croce. These citations are brought merely 
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anthropological viewpoint; he sees in primitive as well as in all art 
the great reliever for overpowering feelings in the artist as well as 
in the contemplator; he accounts in great measure for the enjoy- 
ment of pain through its enhancement and accentuation of feelings. 
To do all this art must infect. 

The conception of art as contagious communication solves an 
additional problem which baffled Bosanquet. He was displeased by 
the prevalent impression that the process of contemplation was a 
recipient one, a passive attitude, that there was a wide discrepancy 
between genius and taste.1_ But if infectiousness is one of the 
preéminent signs of art, it appears that the difference is in degree 
only and not in kind, in quantity and not in quality, that there is a 
depth of experience and an immensity of feeling that can be kindled 
to a living passionate intensity from soul to soul by the light that is 
art. The contemplative process is not a vague passive reaching out 
to a distant shining star; it is an active surging creative participa- 
tion in a sharable human emotion; it is a throbbing of this emotion 
in one’s own blood. 

The degree of infectiousness is the sole measure of excellence in 
art, and Tolstoy enumerates three conditions upon which it depends: 
The originality of the feeling transmitted, the clearness with which 
it is transmitted, and the sincerity of the artist’s own feeling. A 
work of art must be the authentic articulation of a feeling the artist 
has divined, personally or vicariously. It will achieve universality 
only when it possesses the seal of the individuality of his own soul. 
The feeling should be rendered with a maximum of clearness so as 
to evoke in the receiver a sentiment of spiritual union, a pleasant 
realization that the artist has expressed for him what he has already 
long known and felt. But the swummum bonum in all art, the su- 
preme ineluctable quality, the condition in which everything else 
is summed up, is the sincerity of the artist, the force with which he 
himself feels the emotion he transmits. Every work of art must 
emanate out of the depths of the maker’s being. It must be his 
autobiography, and it will in turn become, by the fact of con- 
tagiousness, the autobiography of the contemplator, of the be- 
holder. Art is the infectious communication of emotions: the 
stronger the infection, the better is the art; individuality, clearness, 
and sincerity in the feelings expressed and transmitted are the 
means by which this high destiny of art may be fulfilled. 

There remains to be noted the third focal term in Tolstoy’s 
esthetic definition of art; that art is the infectious communication 


to show that even such antipodal thinkers on art as Tolstoy and Croce find them- 


selves in agreement on this specific problem. And this despite their different 
terminologies. 


11 Bosanquet: Three Lectures on Aisthetic, p. 31-33. 
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of emotions. The significance of sheer feeling can not be under- 
estimated in the domain of art; it is the concomitant of all intellec- 
tion, of all ideation, of all thought; at no point can it be disregarded. 
And yet one is loathe to apotheosize Tolstoy’s schematic division of 
life into the realms of thought and feeling, of mind and heart. It 
‘is too simple; the influence of his adored Rousseau is too evident. 
The reality of great art consists in the perfect blending of inspired 
thought and inspired emotion, in the luminous intuition which the 
imaginative reason fashions into a concrete, vivid communicable 
image. It is fallacious to attempt to dissociate feeling from reflec- 
tion. What is true is, that in the realm of art, an idea may not be 
analyzed as an abstract detached speculative problem, but must be 
planted in a living heart and chronicled as an emotional experience. 
It would be better therefore to substitute for the word ‘‘emotions’’ 
in Tolstoy’s definition the word ‘‘experience,’’ and to interpret ex- 
perience as that spiritual synthesis of thought and feeling which 
constitutes the stuff of life. When experience is so defined, art may 
be truly stated as the infectious communication of experience. 


IsraEL Knox. 
New York Cry. 





THE TWENTY-NINTH MEETING OF THE AMERICAN 
PHILOSOPHICAL ASSOCIATION 


E it recorded at the outset that the Eastern and Western Divi- 
sions of the American Philosophical Association met in joint 
session at Columbia University, New York City, on the last two days 
of 1929. Much may be said against any metropolis as the location 
for such an academic gathering, which is thereby made to resemble 
a strangely undisturbed multilogue carried on in the midst of a 
jungle full of otherwise-distracted beasts in various stages of wild- 
ness. But universities in large cities offer compensating advantages, 
such as those which enabled Columbia to entertain the two divisions 
with a hospitality which was at once handsome and apparently ef- 
fortless. 

To speak of the meeting as a success, when no one has ever yet 
declared such an occasion a failure, is hardly to pay any great com- 
pliment to the participants. Comparisons with other years are for- 
bidden to those of us who are anything but veterans. It is hard not 
to suspect, however, that in the ‘‘good old days’’ of the Association 
the meetings were somehow livelier with discussions of what were 
felt to be, at least, pressingly significant issues in philosophy. Will 
not some Nestor of the early nineteen-hundreds confirm these sus- 
Ppicions, or else convict us of the common sins of over-estimating our 
ancestors and under-estimating our contemporaries? 
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Success or failure in terms of present worthwhileness is another 
matter, and calls for a criterion. It is notorious that the number of 
such criteria, public and private, by which these annual deliberations 
are judged in actual practice, equals or exceeds the total number of 
members of the Association. For those also judge who only stay at 
home. Now it is easy enough to set up one’s own absolute notion 
of what the meetings ought to be, and then proceed to appraise them 
on that basis. But it is not particularly enlightening (except con- 
cerning one’s own prejudices) to the upholders of other standards, 
So let us grasp boldly the yardstick of common gossip as revealed 
in the accounts of previous meetings. Applying it to the sessions 
of 1929, the usual faults and the usual virtues seem well-repre- 
sented, although some of the crying evils of by-gone years seem 
to have been remedied. Particularly in the matter of beginning 
on time, and limiting papers and discussions drastically to their 
allotted periods, does headway seem to have been made. But 
twenty-minute papers, when properly confined to a length of 
twenty minutes, continue to manifest exactly the defects which 
might be expected of twenty-minute papers on five-minute and 
two-hour subjects. Perhaps the Association wishes to make sure of 
identifying budding genius by demanding that it triumph over ob- 
stacles which unfailingly crush all lesser mortals? Sooner or later 
someone is going to circumvent this disciplinary cunning by plan- 
ning, writing, and delivering a twenty-minute paper on a twenty- 
minute subject, if there are any in philosophy ? 

The discussions continue for the most part to be forced, diffuse, 
and generally uninspired, except when the gods send two or more 
participants who simultaneously grasp a real issue and care enough 
about it to shatter their lances over it. Might not this latter happy 
state of dispute be brought about more frequently by arranging (as 
was done in one session this year) several papers with a single title, 
or even by assigning an important book or article as the point of 
departure for a number of speakers? Could we but have a little 
more of the Scholastic precision and clash of minds in our often 
slovenly modern discussions, certainly all would profit by it. One 
more mildly constructive suggestion to the makers of programs and 
the performers therein: should not papers presented to the divisions 
of the national Association have first survived successfully a prelim- 
inary ‘‘try-out’’ before smaller groups? Many such local and re- 
gional philosophical clubs, where intimate, vigorous, and prolonged 
discussions are possible and common, now exist. The Association 
might well derive greater profit from their deliberations. If papers, 
before being thought worthy of the attention of the Association as 
a whole, could more often have passed through the purifying fire of 
the criticism of such organizations, they would be much less likely 
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to reach the annual meetings in a half-baked condition than is now 
the case. 

It was altogether appropriate that the opening session should 
have had as its general topic ‘‘The Philosophy of John Dewey.’’ It 
was also altogether to be expected that the tone of the symposium 
should be less unmixed with adverse criticism than was that of the 
recent celebration of Professor Dewey’s seventieth birthday. The 
acknowledged dean of American philosophers is, one suspects, no 
lover of ovations (he would surely have received one had he been 
present), and would probably be the first to express a preference for 
honors (if they must be paid at all) in the form of the discerning 
criticism of his fellow-craftsmen as over against the indiscriminate 
praise of newspaper editors from coast to coast. 

The first paper, entitled ‘‘Experience and Dialectic,’’ was by 
Professor Woodbridge, who brought to the task all the sympathetic 
insight and acuity of judgment of a colleague of long standing. 
While he had praise for Professor Dewey’s attempt at a genuine 
practical liberation through the substitution of ‘‘courage for un- 
certainty, hopefulness for fear,’’ he pointed out certain difficulties 
in its theoretical justification, suggesting that Professor Dewey’s 
argument for courage in the place of uncertainty seems to rest 
chiefly upon the denial that anything is certain. Professor Wood- 
bridge held that the case for the use of ideas as instruments of 
inquiry in reflective thinking can ‘‘stand on its own bottom’’ as 
Professor Dewey contends, without waiting for the solution of the 
traditional problems of philosophy. 'We do not need to settle in 
advance the question of the existence of antecedent objects to which 
knowledge may have to conform, in order to accept the practical 
efficacy of reflection. But when Professor Dewey attempts to estab- 
lish his position by dialectic, we are, as Professor Woodbridge tried 
to show by two illustrations, ‘‘left in the dialectic’’ without the 
empirical evidence which we have the right to expect. When we ask 
why we should prefer the precarious to the stable, we get only a 
dialectical answer. In a word, ‘‘Experience,’’ concluded Professor 
Woodbridge, ‘‘is not justified by its fruits, but by a dialectic which 
determines what experience is like.’’ 

Professor Hocking, in his paper on ‘‘ Action and Certainty,’’ de- 
scribed Professor Dewey’s philosophy as ‘‘a national movement 
rather than a set of propositions,’’ adding that he had found it of 
little practical avail to criticize the propositions involved. So god- 
like had been Professor Dewey’s calm in the face of repeated the- 
oretical refutations (dating in his own case from 1897) that the 
speaker amusingly proclaimed him an ‘‘authentic human symbol of 
the Absolute.’’ After some praise of Instrumentalism for its em- 
phasis upon the ‘‘fighting value’’ of propositions, and its limber- 
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ing-up of the naturally dogmatic American temper, Professor Hock- 
ing proceeded to still another theoretical demolition, this time of its 
theory of truth. He attacked in turn the Instrumentalist denials 
of immediate truth, of eternal truth, and of a priori truth, holding 
that the quest for certainty is rooted in the very nature of action. 
The office of experience is the progressive uncovering of the a priori, 
of which Professor Dewey’s discovery of the ‘‘value of trying to 
realize value’’ is itself an example. There are truths and values 
which we are ‘‘due to work out,’’ and our task is to ‘‘seek the re- 
mainder of our certainty, some of which we think we have in hand.’’ 
Professor Lewis, also recognizing the richness and variety of 
pragmatism as both elaborated and integrated under Professor 
Dewey’s influence, attempted in his paper, ‘‘Pragmatism and Cur- 
rent Thought,’’ to define its core as a single method of procedure: 
the asking ‘‘What difference would it make?’’ (James), or ‘‘To 
what sensible effect can you point?’’ (C. S. Peirce), with two ap- 
parently divergent emphases in philosophy as a result. On the one 
hand pragmatists have stressed the necessity of keeping close to the 
empirical, the immediate, the subjective; while on the other they 
have called for the easily testable or verifiable differences, which 
have usually turned out to be abstractions from which the immediate 
has dropped out (such as Professor Eddington’s pointer-readings of 
his sliding elephant). This divergence ceases to be a contradiction 
or a difficulty, thinks Professor Lewis, when the concepts used by 
physics are recognized for what they are, both structural patterns 
‘‘living in Plato’s heaven,’’ and intermediate instruments in proc- 
esses which ‘‘begin with the given and end with something done.’’ 
In the latter sense, goodness in a concept is a matter of effectiveness 
in control, and not of fidelity in copying the given. In the miscel- 
laneous discussion of the morning’s papers, Messrs. Swenson, Boyn- 
ton, Tawney, de Laguna, Lyman, Ratner, and Hook participated. 
The arrangements calling for Concurrent Discussions on Monday 
afternoon and Tuesday morning made the task of the reporter diffi- 
cult, so that the sections on Logic, in the one case, and on Value, in 
the other, are summarized from the abstracts which were distributed 
to all those attending the meetings. In the section devoted to Logie, 
Professor Roelofs presented a detailed analysis of sine qua non con- 
ditions, which, although they are symmetrical reversals of sufficient 
conditions, can not be reduced to the latter, except to the extent to 
which sufficient conditions can be reduced to them. Professor Roe- 
lofs provided tables of inferences and fallacies in illustration of 
these relationships. Professor Swenson discovered the paradox of 
inference to consist in the two commonly accepted meanings of the 
term: that of the inferred in common speech as the relatively pre- 
carious or to-be-discovered ; and that of the inferred in logic as the 
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demonstrated or certain. He would resolve the paradox by distin- 
guishing the being of an inference as a completed structure from its 
becoming in the process of thinking; and by reconsidering the func- 
tion of the premises, which is found to be the supporting of the 
conclusion by broadening its connections in the systematic structure 
of knowledge. The necessity of an inference then comes from the 
necessity of its hanging together in all its parts, and is ancillary to 
the discovery and communication of truth, not determinative of ei- 
ther. Mr. Ratner sought to combine Professor Dewey’s theory of 
judgment in Essays in Experimental Logic with his doctrine of 
method in Experience and Nature to yield a three-fold movement 
of thought (instead of the famous ‘‘Five Steps’’), beginning with 
denotation (non-cognitive—‘‘having’’), passing through a phase of 
judgment (cognitive—‘knowing’’), and ending with denotation 
again. Professor Dewey’s logical theory in general he considers a 
complete departure from previous logics, particularly in its supreme 
emphasis upon the hypothetical character of logical inference, rather 
than on its truth or falsity. 

Two of the papers in the section devoted to Social Philosophy 
were concerned with phases of Professor Dewey’s teachings, Pro- 
fessor Horne’s to annihilate his educational philosophy, Professor 
Ward’s to display the virtues of his doctrine of the situation in the 
methodology of the so-called social sciences. Professor Horne, work- 
ing apparently upon the famous man-bites-a-dog theory that to at- 
tack Professor Dewey at Columbia was indeed news, drew up an 
elaborate indictment of Democracy and Education, of which the 
main charges seemed to be: Professor Dewey is an intellectualist in 
method, but an anti-intellectualist in results; his philosophy of edu- 
cation has not enough ‘‘good’’ limitations, and too many ‘‘bad’’ 
limitations; it is a mere methodology; and it unduly reduces the 
scope of philosophy by identifying it with ‘‘the theory of education 
in its most general terms.’’ Professor Morris met the latter charge 
by turning it into something of a compliment, while Professor 
Schneider admitted for Professor Dewey the soft impeachment of 
‘mere methodology.’’ Professor Ward expounded the meaning of 
the term ‘‘situation’’ as used by Professor Dewey, showing that each 
situation as we meet it is a unique predicament presented to us as 
non-logical, and remaining so until reasoning, stimulated by the 
problematic character of the situation (the split between the ‘‘now’’ 
and the ‘‘might be’’), comes in to break it up into factors and their 
relations. These relations express what has been left out; space and 
time relations are the symbols of reference for thinking of the unity 
and totality of the empirical situation. Professor Ward then showed 
how the doctrine might assist us in ‘‘engineering our way out of de- 
tailed predicaments,’’ by doing justice to the actual relativity of our 
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scientific knowledge, by emphasizing the specific character of our 
difficulties, and by ridding us of absolute systems of social procedure, 
the ‘‘ox-cart methodologies we are using on our air-craft problems.”’ 

Professor Geiger, speaking at the same session on ‘‘The Place of 
Values in Economies,’’ questioned whether the eagerness of econ- 
omists to ‘‘go physical’’ and banish normative elements from their 
discipline, might not lead on the one hand to social sciences without 
values, and on the other to social ethics without facts? He then 
testified to the apparently inextinguishable vitality of the Natural 
Rights doctrine by using it, interpreted upon an ‘‘as-if’’ basis, as 
an example of a legitimate and necessary normative principle in the 
field of social life. In the discussion that followed, Professor Urban 
maintained that it was an affectation to suppose that economics could 
succeed in banishing values from its purview. Professor Stoops’s 
paper, ‘‘A Redefinition of the Individual,’’ which was read for him 
in his absence, sought once more to abolish the eighteenth-century 
antithesis between the individual and the social, this time by using 
the modern biological conception of interaction between organism 
and environment. The form which this interaction takes is the in- 
dividual, and the richer the complex of social and physical relation- 
ships so organized, the greater the resulting individuality. 

Section A on Tuesday morning listened to three papers dealing 
with the significance for philosophy of recent theories of physics. 
The issues involved are being increasingly recognized as important, 
but owing to their technical complexity, to say nothing of that of 
the scientific background required for their complete understanding, 
the task of the summarizer is not an easy one. Professor Northrop 
escorted us expertly through almost the entire history of Western 
physical science, reducing all its theories of Nature to three: the 
physical, the mathematical, and the functional, at present defended 
in one form or another by Einstein, Eddington, and Whitehead re- 
spectively. The first two theories rest upon being, the third upon 
becoming ; each has had its fling at explaining the cosmos. Einstein 
has proclaimed in physics an approximate macroscopic uniformity 
with interspersed local microscopic variabilities. This calls, in phi- 
losophy, according to Professor Northrop, for a common referent in 
the form of a third factor, which must be physical, and which he 
claimed to be a single macroscopic atom. This, if assumed to be 
spherical (shades of the sphere-loving ancients!), will provide the 
macroscopic uniformity, while the differently-shaped microscopic 
atoms will supply the necessary local variability. 

Professor Mackaye’s paper was entitled. ‘‘The Theory of Rela- 
tivity: For What Is It a Disguise?’’ The answer turned out to be: 
‘for a non-dimensional explanation of the same phenomena in terms 
of the classical Newtonian physiecs,’’ which Professor Mackaye pro- 
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ceeded with great ingenuity to supply. According to his new hy- 
pothesis, space is not static, but dynamic, being ‘‘filled with multi- 
directional radiation of super-frequency and hence super-penetration, 
of which light and matter are modifications.’’ Thus Einstein’s 
equations are merely dimensional disguises for the Doppler dis- 
placements, which are the actual physical causes produced in turn 
by unbalanced radiation pressure. Professor Mackaye enumerated 
seventeen alleged verifications of his theory, some of which, however, 
on first hearing, appeared to be little more than statements of his 
prime assumptions in an elaborated form. A less scientifically tech- 
nical paper called ‘‘The Significance of Recent Physics for Esthet- 
ics’’ was read by Professor Shimer. Taking as his chief clue to 
esthetic value ‘‘the creativity of creativity’’ (why not ‘‘the ere- 
ativity of creativity of creativity’’?), he sought to show that con- 
temporary physical theories by their ‘‘disuse of causality’’ and by 
‘‘seeking in the fact of consciousness the explanation of so-called 
objective phenomena’’ provide ample room for esthetic values as 
above defined. Much of his argument seemed to rest on the pre- 
carious foundations of contemporary sub-atomic ‘‘indeterminism,”’ 
which offers but a slippery footing for anything resembling human 
creativity or free will. 

The joint discussion of Professor Ralph Barton Perry’s definition 
of ‘‘Value as Any Object of Any Interest’’ by Professors Parker, 
Dubs, and C. M. Perry provided one of the most profitable sessions 
in the opinion of many, in spite of the fact that Professor R. B. 
Perry was not present to reply to his friendly critics in person. 
The enforced absence of Professor Sellars, who was to have spoken 
on ‘‘Finding a Place for Value,’’ reduced the number of scheduled 
papers from four to three. Professors Parker and Dubs addressed 
themselves directly to the issue: is value constituted by any object of 
any interest? The former held that Professor R. B. Perry erred in 
making values coincide with the objects of interest. On the con- 
trary, the value is in the interest and not in the object; values and 
interests are existences, not relational or adjectival, while objects are 
real, Every interest has an objective, but not all interests have 
objects. Professor Parker outlined four different meanings of the 
proposition ‘‘A is good,’’ for three of which he found the interest- 
theory inadequate. Professor Dubs argued that Professor R. B. 
Perry’s theory of value was fundamentally defective in five respects: 
(1) it makes failures or crimes, if desired, as valuable as successes ; 
(2) it prevents ethics from being a normative science; (3) it places 
value continually out of reach in the future; (4) it denies the obvio s 
fact of values without previous desires, and (5) it can not ultimately 
explain value-differences. Professor C. M. Perry presented an elab- 
orate survey of what interests have reasonable claims upon our 
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choices. He set forth four independent doctrines, each of them con- 
sistent with Professor R. B. Perry’s theory, although the latter offers 
proof for but one of them, while two of them are inconsistent with 
each other in any case. The single doctrine for which proof is of- 
fered, namely, that in default of conflicting interests the individual 
should find it reasonable to go ahead and follow whatever interests 
he had, was held by Professor C. M. Perry to rest upon a misconcep- 
tion. In sum, the final principles of criticism to be used by fallible 
human beings in specific situations can not be established once and 
for all by a general theory of value, but can be selected only by an 
analysis of the particular circumstances calling for our choices. 

At the afternoon session Professor Swabey undertook a discussion 
of the perennial subject of ‘‘Essences, Universals, and Things.’’ 
Beginning with what he called ‘‘intentional existence,’’ the realm 
of pure appearances of objects to minds, he worked toward the 
essences of the Critical Realists, ‘‘mere mental concepts regarded as 
detached from any particular time and place and any particular 
mind,’’ which, he contended, should not be confused with true uni- 
versals or logical concepts. As for things, about the reality of 
which the speaker declared ‘‘there is no doubt save in an academic 
sense, but merely an uncertainty as to the kind of reality to be 
ascribed to them,’’ they have their being in their multiple perceiva- 
bility ; while the objects of science have theirs in their verifiability. 
Things, universals, and minds, all are real, but they exist in different 
senses, exemplifying three kinds of reality. Professor Drake, speak- 
ing for the Critical Realists, admitted the difficulties which had 
arisen from their use of essence as a sort of blanket-term, but pointed 
out that they avoid the use of the term ‘‘reality,’’ and speak instead 
of essences, as the widest category, then of appearances, and, narrow- 
est of all, of existences. Professor Tawney in his paper offered a 
triple interpretation of Plato’s Theory of the Ideas, asserting that 
of the three great formulations of the theory in the dialogues: (1) 
the mythological ideas as transcendent entities to be revered and 
imitated; (2) the ideas as essences or true beings of things, func- 
tioning as controls in practice; and (3) the ideas as hypotheses 
constructed and verified in the course of experimentation; all are 
not only probably true, but all were also probably believed by Plato 
all the time. Professor Woodbridge suggested that the Greek lan- 
guage, with its paired correlatives, might be the key to some of our 
difficulties, which arise from a confusion of the ideas with the 
‘*tendencies of the mind to deal with the ideas.’’ Professor Baylis 
recurred to the controversy over universals and particulars in his 
paper on ‘‘Meanings and Their Exemplifications’’ in which, as 
against every variety of Nominalist, he argued for unchangeable 
meanings independent of their exemplifications, offering a careful 
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analysis of his terms. Many of the historic combats of philosophy, 
he added, have been caused by undue emphasis on either meanings 
or particulars at the expense of the other, when both are important. 
That certain meanings are exemplified and that others are not is 
surely of great moment to us. At the close of the afternoon session 
Professor Hocking asked for the codperation of any who might have 
letters of Josiah Royce in preparing a collection of them for publica- 
tion. At the business session of the Association, notice was taken 
of the twenty-fifth anniversary of the founding of the JouRNAL. 
Felicitations and thanks were tendered to its founders and editors 
during its first quarter-century, and the hope widely expressed that 
it might add many more such periods to its existence. 

Hither of the presidential addresses which followed the two din- 
ners so well arranged by our hosts would have repaid the exertions 
of a traveler from the most distant reaches of the Western Division. 
Neither president represented the theological tradition in philos- 
ophy, and each resisted the seldom-thwarted impulse to impart to his 
presidential address the tone of sepulchral solemnity. Each of the 
addresses was a preachment; each was the call of a real leader; each 
was liberally sprinkled with wit and wisdom. Some may have 
imagined that the two pleas logically cancelled one another, but be 
that as it may, few who heard both will be able to forget the distinct 
impression made by either. Professor Cohen, for many years the 
kindly admonisher of the Association for its sins of commission and 
omission, spoke as its president with a little less brimstone than 
usual in his summons to repentance. His address ‘‘Vision and 
Technique in Philosophy’’ was a vigorous disparagement of the 
current disparagement of technique in philosophy, but it did not 
slight the importance of vision, especially in certain philosophical 
disciplines at certain periods when technique has been overdone. 
In trenchant phrases he denounced the ‘‘get-rich-quick’’ attitude in 
scholarship, the catering to the impatience of King Demos in search 
of a royal road to learning, the flattering of indolence by avoiding 
Kant, and the breaking-up of sustained reflection by the jerky tempo 
of our mechanical age. In contrast to these tendencies, Professor 
Cohen pointed out successively his conception of the proper balance 
of technique and vision in the fields of logic, metaphysics, ethics, and 
that neglected discipline, the philosophy of history. We must be 
philosophers, not advocates, in all these matters, keeping clean our 
instruments and avoiding infection with mankind’s passionate con- 
fusions. Vision should lift us above our petty concerns to the con- 
sideration of higher and wider possibilities, but it is only by the 
patient development of technique that they will be realized, if at all. 

President Otto’s ‘‘Meditation on a Hill’’ had qualities of lit- 
erary charm which makes it impossible to condense without un- 
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pardonable mutilation. It was both a survey of the problems that 
beset philosophers through the simple device of a panorama glimpsed 
from a hill, and a plea for vision and usefulness in philosophy 
that exemplified many of the qualities that it sought to evoke. It 
even performed the near-miracle of taking a well-fed audience in 
an unusually smoke-laden hall out into the open air of the country, 
and into the common-sense, troublous world of most of our fellow- 
men. Yet the point of view was ever that of the professional phi- 
losopher wondering over the nature of his calling, and the failures 
of his craft. ‘‘When Nero fiddled, what did it matter that his tech- 
nique was flawless and the music noble?’’ What of the Lebens- 
fragen that forever press for answers in the mind of the man in the 
street? Has the philosopher nothing intelligible to say about them? 
What about the sufferings, defeats, pains, joys, and triumphs that 
seem so ultimate to the men who dimly wonder about them? ‘‘To 
life belongs the ultimate prestige, and not to philosophy.’’ It is in 
James’s direction, the orientation of philosophy toward the lives of 
men, declared the speaker, that philosophical fulfilment lies. 
Seldom has a single yearly meeting of the Association seen the 
two eases for the vocation of the philosopher (neither religious in 
the traditional sense), the one for partiality in behalf of impar- 
tiality, the other in behalf of partialities that lie closer to hand, 
more seductively put. Add the light thrown upon the nature of 
the philosophic enterprise by meeting old friends and making new 
acquaintances who are engaged in it, and surely it would be a dull 
fellow (whatever his notion of what the gathering ought to have 
been like) who could come away from it with the feeling that, pro- 
fessionally and personally, his time had not been well spent. 
HarotD A. LARRABEE. 


UNION COLLEGE. 
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Der Ausklang der antiken Philosophie und das Erwachen einer 
neuen Zeit. Gustav Karxa und Hans Ersu. Munich: Ernest 
Reinhardt. 384 pp. 

This work forms volume 9 of the series ‘‘ Geschichte der Philoso- 
phie in Einzeldarstellungen.’’ Forty volumes are planned in this 
series, and most of them have been published. Professor Kafka is 
the author of the three previous volumes, which treat of Greek 
philosophy through Aristotle. Professor Eibl is the author of the 
next volume, on ‘‘ Augustin und die Patristik.’’ 

The work is self-contained, except for a number of references in 
the first five chapters to the other volumes by Professor Kafka. 
What portions are due to each of the authors is not stated, but the 
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unity of the book is not so complete that the line of demarcation 
can not be traced. It is patent, on stylistic and other grounds, that 
we owe to Professor Kafka Chapters I-V, on the Academic and Peri- 
patetic schools, the Epicureans, the Stoics, and the Skeptics (sub- 
stantially, Sextus Empiricus). Professor Eibl has written the ex- 
tensive and important portions which deal with Eclecticism and 
Syncretism, Neo-Platonism, and the rise of the Christian philosophy. 

The present work is a textbook, and pedagogic considerations 
have dictated the way in which the exposition is developed. The 
book is not encyclopedic in scope. The references are not ex- 
haustive, and are mainly to the primary and quasi-primary sources; 
less frequently a few of the better-known secondary works are 
named. The bibliography numbers only seventy-nine titles in both 
categories, and not many other works are introduced in the notes. 
There is no pretense of an erudition which would be useless and out 
of place in the present instance. However, the footnote is not 
neglected; they mount to the impressive total of 1,357, all wisely 
gathered in fifty-one pages at the back of the book. 

The method of exposition is like the composition of a painting 
by Rubens. The principal figures are carefully developed, and the 
minor figures added by droves in supplementary or introductory 
paragraphs. The main figures carry the burden of the exposition; 
the minor figures form a background. Toward the end of the 
periods covered, as outstanding figures begin to be lacking, and 
dialectical and historical themes to become prominent, the emphasis 
tends to shift away from personalities and schools; but schools and 
personalities are the constituent units of the treatment. The book 
would have gained by the use of more ensemble treatment, as, for 
instance, the illuminating and acute apercu which occurs in the 
treatment of the Stoic ethics, and more frequent similar passages 
in the second part of the book. 

Within these units of exposition, the treatment is topical. The 
topics are, in general, presented with reference to consequences 
and analogies (actual and presumptive) in preceding and succeed- 
ing eras. The terminology used is modern, so far as possible, in 
order to present the problems as actual to present-day students. 

The treatment adopted has several advantages. The book is 
lively and readable (with an occasional exception, as in the later 
Platonists, where the book becomes a mere digest). It leaves well- 
defined impressions, and should stimulate further interest on the 
part of the student. 

The attendant dangers are that the selection of types to be put 
into sharp perspective may be actuated by unhistorical motives; and 
secondly, that we can not always be sure whether the text gives the 
view of the school being discussed, or some development of the 
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theory in later or modern times, or the private opinions of Professor 
Kafka or Professor Eibl. 

Being a textbook, the work avoids controversy and keeps to re- 
ceived tradition. This generally sound policy becomes in some cases 
uncritical. Professor Kafka overstresses the tradition of schools 
and scholars, and accepts at face value the testimony of any classical 
writer of any period: Athenaeus, Plutarch, Aulus Gellius, Clement 


_ of Alexandria, Galen. The only doubt is that an occasional patristic 


citation (e.g., Lactantius) is suspected of possible Christianizing 
interpolation or interpretation. Yet the total impression with which 
one leaves this first part of the book is that of a careful, straight- 
forward, well-presented historical account. 

In the second half of the book, by Professor Eibl, personalities 
and doctrines both become more vague. The period is a fascinating 
one. The world was coming to an end, and a new world was being 
born, made up of the elements of the old. Professor Eibl has under- 
taken to describe the last stages of the old intellectual structure, and 
what became of each of its main constituents. His interests are Neo- 
Platonic, his traditionalism is more rigorous than Professor Kafka’s. 
The Plato he likes is the Plato of the Timeus and the Sophist, as in- 
terpreted by Proclus and Iamblichus. He is a thorough-going Ger- 
man idealist (the term which he uses), as we can easily gather from 
the last section, page 311 to the end. There is too much of a tendency 
to make clear what we are ignorant of. There is too much explana- 
tion by interpretation (blessed word!) on the following model: An 
author has said A, B, and C. If we assume N to be his central theme 
it is possible (at the worst, with some stretching) to make A, B, and 
C jibe. Therefore, N is the author’s true doctrine. This method, 
familiar enough in theology, has not gained general acceptance in 
the other sciences. Theology, we rather suspect, is Professor Eibl’s 
forte. In the section spoken above, page 301 sqq., there is some sum- 
mary treatment of Plato and Aristotle. 

Professor Eibl takes up the wholly Greek philosophy discussed in 
the first half of the book, and brings it down to the Christian philoso- 
phy, compounded of Greek and of Jewish and other Oriental ele- 
ments. Appropriately enough, he begins with Philo, who assumes 
the dominating position in the book (pp. 173-175), as befits the fore- 
runner and symbol of the radical transformation of Western civiliza- 
tion signalized by Christianity. In the hands of Professor Eibl 
Philo becomes a sort of St. Thomas uniting Greek wisdom and Bibli- 
eal lore. This, of course, need not be taken too literally; but after 
all this is a textbook. 

The second theme of Professor Eibl is that late Greek philosophy 
consists in the introduction of Aristotelian ideas into Platonism. 
This movement culminates for pagan philosophy in such Platonists 
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as Iamblichus, Proclus, and Alexander Aphrodisias. The last sec- 
tion, dealing with the problem of universals, is therefore of prime 
importance. This movement, of course, suggests the assimilatory 
work of the thirteenth century; and the parallel is explicitly drawn 
by the author. The close of the book leads the stream of ideas up to 
Augustine; and a grandiose cyclorama in the last page or so shows 
the edifying Neo-Platonic spectacle of Western thought being pene- 
trated in all ages by emanations from the vivifying One, Neo- 
Platonism. 


Henry F. Mins, Jr. 
New York City. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


We announce the appearance of a new journal, the Jowrnal of 
Social Psychology edited by John Dewey, Columbia University, and 
Carl Murchison, Clark University, with the codperation of Floyd 
H. Allport, Franz Boas, Trigant Burrow, Havelock Ellis, Franklin 
H. Giddings, G. Dawes Hicks, A. Hrdlicka, Charles H. Judd, K. 
Kornilov, L. Lévy-Bruhl, Mark A. May, William McDougall, Ray- 
mond Pearl, W. B. Pillsbury, A. T. Poffenberger, Bertrand Russell, 
L. L. Thurstone, C. E. Seashore, Giuseppe Sergi, Clark Wissler. 

It is to be published quarterly, in February, May, August, and 
November, and devoted to ‘‘political, racial, and differential psy- 
chology.’’ Subscriptions and business communications should be 
sent directly to the Clark University Press, Worcester, Mass. The 
journal will contain five hundred to six hundred pages annually 
and the subscription price is $7.00; single numbers $2.00. The 
first number is dated February, 1930. 





The ‘‘Société des Amis de Maine de Biran’’ of which M. Le Roy 
is president and MM. Roustan and J. Chevalier are vice-presidents, 
publishes a Revue Maine de Biran quarterly under the editorship 
of M. de La Valette-Mombrun. It will include studies and unpub- 
lished texts of Maine de Biran. The subscription price of the 
quarterly will be 20 frances for France and Belgium, and 30 frances 


for other countries; address: rue Victor-Considérant, 9 Paris, 
(XIV°*), France. 


Dr. Harold R. Chidsey, Associate Professor of Philosophy at 
Brown University, has resigned to accept a professorship at La- 
fayette College where he will direct the Department of Philosophy. 

Dr. Ralph M. Blake, Professor of Philosophy at the University 


of Washington, has accepted an appointment as Professor of Phi- 
losophy at Brown University. 











